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Oswald reported for duty at the Marine Corps recruit depot in 
San Diego on October 26, 1956, and was assigned to the Second 
Training Battalion. There, he was given a series of aptitude tests 
and scored slightly below average. 1 He was also trained in the use 
of the M-l rifle. 2 On December 21, 1956, after three weeks of 
training, he shot 212, two points over the score required for a 
“sharpshooter” qualification, the second highest in the Marine 
Corps. Such a score indicated that from the standing position,he 
could hit a ten-inch bull’s-eye, from a minimum of 200 yards, 
eight times out of ten. 4 Shortly before he left the Marine Corps, in 
May 1959, Oswald again certified himself on a firing range. Al- 
though he then had no motivation and his disgust for the Marines 
was high, he still managed to score 191, enough to qualify as a 
“marksman.” 6 Sgt. James Zahm, the NCO in charge of the marks- 
manship training unit, said, "In the Marine Corps he is a good 
shot, slightly above average . . . and as compared to the average 
male . . . throughout the United States, he is an excellent shot.” 6 * 

Oswald left San Diego in January 1957, and through that sum- 

‘Harold Weisberg stated that “Oswald’s marksmanship . . . was poor . . .” 
Jim Garrison is merciless in his attack on Oswald’s rifle ability, saying he 
was “terrible,” a "notoriously poor shot,” and had “an abysmal marksman- 
ship record in the Marines.” Yet those in charge of the marksmanship 
branch praised Oswald’s ability and said he was easily capable of carrying 
out the JFK assassination. It “was an easy shot for a man with the equip- 
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mer he proceeded from infantry training at Camp Pendleton to 
an introductory course on radar at Jacksonville, Florida, to basic 
instruction in aircraft surveillance at Keesler Air Force Base in 
Biloxi, Mississippi. In early May, he was routinely promoted to 
private first class and given a clearance to handle confidential 
material.* 

His progress in the Marines appeared normal on paper, but he 
had already developed a reputation as an eccentric among the 
other men. Allen Felde, a fellow recruit who served with him at 
both San Diego and Camp Pendleton, said he was a “left-winger” 
who was not popular with the other recruits and was avoided by 
most of them. 8 Daniel Powers, a senior Marine at Keesler, re- 
called, “My first impression ... is that he was somewhat, to use 
the term, [a] ‘loner.’ ” 9 Powers thought he was “meek . . . could 
easily be led,” and “his general personality would alienate the 
group against him.”** Other Marines unmercifully razzed him 
“as the frail little puppy in the litter,” and he was nicknamed 
Ozzie Rabbit, because of his meekness. He used weekend passes 
to escape, returning the almost one hundred miles to his native 
city of New Orleans. 

ment he had and his ability,” said Sgt. Zahm. Major Eugene Anderson, of the 
marksmanship branch, said the assassination shots “were not particularly 
difficult" and that, based on his Marine record, “Oswald had full capabilities 
to make this shot.” 

•Oswald had the lowest-level security clearance, “confidential.” Two fel- 
low Marines believed he had a "secret” clearance, though they admitted it 
was merely a hunch and not based on direct knowledge. The House Select 
Committee on Assassinations investigated the question in the late 1970s, 
reviewing all relevant military files, and concluded Oswald did not have a 
higher clearance. 

* “Powers was perhaps the first person, but certainly not the last, to think 
Oswald was homosexual. “He had a lot of feminine characteristics,” he re- 
called. Another Marine, David Christie, stayed away from him because he 
thought he was gay. Although he seldom went to bars with other Marines, 
several recall that while stationed in Japan, Oswald visited a transvestite 
bar in Yamato, a club with which he seemed familiar. When stationed in 
California, Oswald once crossed with a group of Marines to Tijuana, Mexico. 
There, he took them to a run-down gay bar, the Flamingo. Several recalled 
that Oswald seemed to know the place and people. 
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^Wtciates. Feme was a self-ordained ultra-orthodox Cathdic 
P' ^Wftishop and an amateur hypnotist and cancer researcher. This 
IW^llf-proclaimed fighter pilot and soldier of fortune was eccent 

XT but brilliant. He suffered from alopecia totalis, a rare se 
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was “cool” or required a burning fireplace. The registrar of voters, 
Henry Palmer, felt very strongly that the visit was the “first week 
of October, possibly around the 6th or 7th.” 129 Oswald was in Dal- 
las then. 

In their testimony at the Shaw trial, and in subsequent state- 
ments, all the witnesses described a black Cadillac entering the 
town. Summers says that “everyone agrees” the car was a black 
Cadillac. 130 In his statement to Garrison’s investigators, Corey 
Collins, the local CORE chairman, said it was a big, black, expen- 
sive-looking car, with four doors, and not more than two years 
old. 131 Edward McGehee described it as an old, dark-colored, beat- 
up car, probably a Nash or Kaiser, but probably not a station wa- 
gon. 132 

Since the Garrison trial, the witnesses have consistently de- 
scribed only three men — Oswald, Ferrie, and Shaw — in the car. 
j , 1 However, originally, they were not nearly as certain on the num- 

, ber of people, much less their identifications. Corey Collins said 
i\(Af ' the driver of the car (whom he later identified as Clay Shaw) was 
VXrV about forty-five years old and wore a fight hat that prevented Col- 

. fins from seeing his hair. 133 John Manchester, the town marshal, 

/ VjL said the driver did not have a hat and his hair was gray. 134 Henry 

V Clark, a local resident, said the man had no hat and “looked like 

)/\ a movie star.” 135 McGehee, who claimed Oswald sat in his barber 

chair staring at a photo of Martin Luther King at a Communist 
V training school, said a young woman may have been the driver. 136 
M McGehee also said that only Oswald and the young woman 
n the car, with a baby bassinet in the rear seat. 137 * Andrew 
UUDunn said there were four men and that one of them was Estes 
P\kP \ 'M° r g an > a local resident. “I knew Estes Morgan personally,” said 
wT ^ Dunn - 138 At the Garrison trial, Dunn described only three men 
1 omitted Morgan. 139 Town marshal John Manchester said 
there were only two men in the car and that about that time he 
also saw Estes Morgan, whom he knew well, in the voter-registra- 


— ' *McGehee’8 testimony is so different from any of the others’ that some 
j-T VJkCritics suggest Oswald visited the barber shop on a different day than when 
fjyhlSj appeared in the voter registration line. Postulating a second Oswald car 
r u trip, especially since he did not drive, compounds the critics’ problems, since 

Marina testified he was in New Orleans^every dajMluri^gJiugust and Sep- 
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Since the Garrison trial, the witnesses have consistently de- 
scribed only three men — Oswald, Ferrie, and Shaw — in the car. 
However, originally, they were not nearly as certain on the num- 
ber of people, much less their identifications. Corey Collins said 
the driver of the car (whom he later identified as Clay Shaw) was 
about forty-five years old and wore a light hat that prevented Col- 
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In its own reexamination of the case in the late 1970s, the 
House Select Committee investigated the first generation of crit- 
ics and found their work wanting in terms of fairness and accu- 
racy. Robert Blakey, the Select Committee’s chief counsel, said 
that many early critics “had special axes to grind. As a result of 
our investigation, the Committee found that ‘criticism leveled at 
''the Commission . . . [was] often biased, unfair and inaccurate 
. . . [and] . . . the prevailing opinion of the Commission’s perform- 
ance was undeserved.’ ” 21 

Thomas Buchanan, an American Communist living in Europe, 
wrote Who Killed Kennedy? based on press accounts, and pub- 
lished it before the Warren Report was even in print. 22 The FBI, 
which studied Buchanan’s work, concluded he was responsible 
for “false statements, innuendoes, incorrect journalism, misinfor- 
mation, a nH . . . false journalism,” and that his book stated as 
facts items "which the Commission’s investigation has disproved 
completely.” 23 A German leftist, Joachim Joesten, published a vit- 
riolic book also based on newspaper accounts, Oswald: Assassin 
or Fall-guy?, but its questions were answered when the Commis- 
sion’s report was released. 

In 1966, Harold Weisberg published Whitewash, the first in- 
depth attack on the Warren Report. 25 Weisberg, who later pub- 
lished another five books on the case, was a former Senate 
investigator who had been dismissed for possibly leaking infor- 
mation to the press. Robert Blakey said his “rhetoric was so ob- 
scure, his arguments so dependent on accusation rather than 
logic, the effect of [his] work was to make complex issues con- 
fusing.” 26 

That same year, the first major commercial success for a Com- 
mission critic was Rush to Judgment, by New York attorney 
Mark Lane. 27 Dan Rather, of CBS, dubbed Lane “the gadfly of the 
Warren Commission,” but Governor John Connally called him a 
“journalistic scavenger.” 28 Lane, a former New York State legisla- 
tor associated with some prominent left-wing causes, had repre- 
sented Marguerite Oswald. He unsuccessfully argued with the 
Commission to be allowed to represent the deceased Oswald at 
the hearings and to be permitted to cross-examine the witnesses 
who appeared. Reportedly, Rush to Judgment has sold more than 
a million copies in various editions. 
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velopment of the post-Warren Commission review of the assassi- 
nation On July 4, 1967, Lyndon Johnson signed into law the 
Seeded Inflation and Privacy Act (FOIA) It was revdu- 
tionary legislation that allowed private citizens to apply for the 
release of federal government files, even including those main- 
tained by the FBI, CIA, and other sensitive orgamzatmns^The 
government agencies could only refuse to release the documents 
if they fell under privacy or security exemptions that were se 
forth in the law. Since its inception, and a subsequent amen 
ment in 1974, over a million pages of documents have been re- 
leased about the Kennedy assassination. Ho ^ ever ^ 
agencies were initially very reluctant to comply with FOIA and 
researchers were often forced to resort to lawsuits to win the re- 
lease of even the simplest documents. A f 

“I think the FBI’s attitude was that they hated the Freed 
Information Act from the very beginning says 
whose pro bono lawsuits for documents relating to the Kennedy 
case many on behalf of Harold Weisberg, have been responsible 
for prying more sensitive material out of the government than 
those of anyone else. “The FBI was originally so agams .the : idea 
of FOIA that it classified early FOIA requestors as a 100 file, a 
domestic subversive. They also tried to make the P^cess um 
pleasant. One of the little things they did at first was to provid 
you with atrocious copies. They would wait for the copy machme 
to run low or something, and provide terrible copies. But they 

FOIA requests. “For instance,” Lesar recalls, ‘ ope ploy was that 
they said they had to search all their files page by page, because 
they had no index. And all the while they had a ^a.OOO-card mde 
in the Dallas field office. Technically, FBI headquarters [m 

Washington] didn’t have the index.* 

-In other instances, they would s.y there w.sn t anythmgm 
the field offices that wasn’t also kept in headquarters, that the 

not discover the existence of the card index until Weis- 
in 1980 (Interview with James Lesar, December , )• 
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field offices just had duplicates of what was in headquarters. 
That’s been proven false in several cases. The originating field 
'office can maintain as much as four times as many documents as 
headquarters.” 

The FBI was not alone in its dislike of FOIA. “The CIA, NSA, 
military intelligence,” says Lesar, “were all very close to the FBI 
in their distaste for FOIA. However, they have much better tools 
to fight FOIA requests, because they have national security and 
the compromise of sensitive sources as strong reasons for with- 
holding information.” 

The attitude of government agencies toward FOIA prompted 
suspicion about motives, especially since researchers sometimes 
had to fight for apparently innocuous documents. “The problem is 
that the FBI has generally fought everything to the hilt, even if 
nobody could see any relevancy to it,” says James Lesar. “Some- 
times, they do it in subjects at which there is nothing at stake.” 42 
Harold Weisberg was in litigation with the FBI for over a decade 
regarding the release of the spectrographic tests conducted on the 
curbstone at Dealey Plaza that was chipped by a bullet fragment. 
Although the Warren Commission discussed and relied on the 
results of the Bureau’s spectrographic test in its final report, the 
FBI steadfastly refused to give Weisberg the underlying data. To 
many, that obstinacy added to the growing public perception that 
the government had something to hide in the Kennedy case. But 
to Lesar it does not necessarily indicate cover-up as much as the 
bureaucratic mind-set for agencies like the FBI. “The basic over- 
all strategy,” says Lesar, “assuming there is one, is that the FBI 
is trying to drive up the cost of getting information, making it so 
difficult that you don’t want to do it again. I tend to think it’s part 
of their overall litigation strategy. At times, they do it for political 
reasons, but other times it is part of their effort to resist disclo- 
sure, no matter what is being requested. Government officials 
seem to live in constant terror. In general, the government’s only 
interest in its records occurs when somebody asks for them, and 
at that point they go into paralysis. They suspect that somewhere 
there must be something that spells trouble. It’s just part of then- 
psychology. It’s built into them.” 

Nevertheless, the Freedom of Information Act gave added im- 
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with William Turner, of Ramparts, he compiled information for 
an "official history” of the case. 44 Edward Jay Epstein and Jones 
Harris, a New York buff, also had access to all the files, as well as 
to Ferrie’s belongings. 46 Penn Jones, with Allan Chapman, who 
believed a worldwide conspiracy of intellectuals controlled the 
television networks, reported on developments in Texas. Harold 
Weisberg pored over the Warren Commission volumes, while 
Raymond Marcus and Richard Sprague concentrated on the films 
''and photographs taken at Dealey Plaza (the Zapruder film was 
not yet available). Vincent Salandria, Richard Popkin, and come- 
dian Mort Sahl gave general advice. William Gurvich, Garrison’s 
chief investigator, later said, “His true investigative staff . . . 
[when] I was with him were not the police officers, but the au- 
thors of the books that are critical of the Warren Report.” 46 Garri- 
son dubbed himself “the wagon boss of the buffs.” 47 * 

Once the investigation was public. Garrison began to put more 
pressure on Ferrie, calling in more of his associates for question- 
ing. When he learned that Ferrie had known ex-FBI agent Guy 
Banister (who died of a heart attack in 1964), he extended the 
probe toward Banister and the anti-Castro Cubans. So far. Garri- 
son had found only one person willing to testify. He was David 
Lewis, a shipping clerk who claimed to have seen Oswald, Ferrie, 
Banister, and anti-Castro activist Carlos Quiroga at a meeting in 
New Orleans. The only problem was that Lewis was adamant it 
was in early 1962, when Oswald either was in Russia or had just 
returned to Texas. But Garrison was so desperate to build a case 

’When Garrison’s investigation ended ignominiousiy several years later, 
most of his supporters backed away from him . Some, like Harold Weisberg 
and Edward Epstein, even condemned him . However, in the beginning, most 
were convinced Garrison was on the right track. "The case has been solved,” 
said Popkin (Anson, They’ve Killed the President, p. 111). Weisberg wrote, 
“He and his staff are dedicated, and sincere and, I am convinced from my 
own work, right” (Weisberg letter to editor. Playboy, October 18, 1967). Tap e 
boosted both himself and Garrison, saying, “Besides Jim Garrison, I am per- 
haps the only person in the world who knows the identity of the assassins” 
(Bob Katz, "Mark Lane Fingers the Dead,” Mother Jones, August, 1979, 
P- 27). Closer to the trial, Lane predicted, “When it is presented in court it 
will shake this country as it has never been shaken before” (UPI). 
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Perhaps the most outrageous aspect of the sideshow that Gar- 
rison conducted with the media— while Clay Shaw was forced to 
wait for his day in court — was his evolving pronouncements on 
the number of assassins at Dealey Plaza, When he started his 
investigation he thought there were only two, one in the Deposi- 
tory and one on the grassy knoll. 93 After he spoke to Harold Weis- 
berg, he put a shooter at the Dal-Tex building and cleared Oswald 
of firing any shots. 94 To Playboy, he proffered a second “Oswald” 
at Dealey Plaza, based on his talks with Richard Popkin. Garri- 
son added four more assassins in a CBS interview after speaking 
to Raymond Marcus, who told him that blown-up photos of the 
trees revealed the men. 96 Allan Chapman convinced him that an- 
other shooter was hidden inside a storm drain. To The New York 
Times Garrison flatly announced the fatal shot was "fired by a 
man standing in a sewer manhole.” 97 Soon, he made the three 
tramps, as well as Jerry Belknap, the epileptic who had a seizure 
and was taken away by ambulance only minutes before the shoot- 
ing, part of the killing team. 98 Jones Harris convinced him that a 
pickup truck shown in a photo hid two more assassins. After 
Garrison received an anonymous letter saying that Kennedy 
mig ht, have been shot with “frangible” bullets (those that frag- 
ment upon impact), he told Playboy “some of the gunmen appear 
to have used frangible bullets.” 100 Eventually, Garrison placed 
sixteen assassins at five locations in Dealey Plaza. 

His preoccupation with conspiracies was not confined to 
Kennedy’s assassination. “He saw conspiracies everywhere,” re- 
calls Milton Brener. "And there’s a word for that', and it’s called 
paranoid. I know that word is discredited because it’s overused, 
but if it ever fit somebody, it fit him.” 102 Since early 1967, Garri- 
son had carried a pistol clipped onto his belt. He once showed 

CIA’s Domestic Contact Division, the same as thousands of other Americans 
during that period, but he had no other relationship to the Agency. 

•Although the buffs usually encouraged Garrison’s proclivity to widen his 
conspiracy charges, sometimes they prevented him from making major mis- 
takes. At one point in the investigation, he had a warrant drafted for the 
arrest of Robert Perrin, who supposedly could testify about Ruby’s gun- 
smuggling activities to Cuba. The night before he made the arrest notice 
public, Weisberg proved to him that Perrin had died in 1962. 
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with his thought processes as well as his sex life. He claimed that 
strangers had hypnotized him some fifty or sixty times “against 
my will,” and because “new police techniques” allowed the con- 
spirators to enter his house disguised as his relatives, he had fin- 
gerprinted his daughter when she returned from school to ensure 
it was she. Garrison had been aware of Spiesel’s past but put him 
on the stand over his staffs objection. 109 

Yet as the case against Shaw collapsed. Garrison increasingly 
concentrated on what appeared to be a second prosecution, one 
against the Warren Report and its conclusion of a lone assassin. 
Although they were not relevant in determining Shaw’s guilt or 
innocence, he called Marina Oswald, Bethesda pathologist Pierre 
Finck, and witnesses from Dealey Plaza. He successfully subpoe- 
naed the Zapruder film and showed it ten times to the Shaw 
jury.* A court had rejected his attempt to have the autopsy X rays 
and photos released.** 

Late in the evening of Saturday, March 1, two years to the day 
since Shaw’s arrest, the jury retired for deliberations. It returned 
forty-five minutes later with an acquittal on its first ballot.*** 

For Shaw, whose life was devastated by the charges of having 
conspired to kill the President of the United States, it appeared 
he was finally free of the district attorney. Yet two days later. 
Garrison arrested Shaw for perjury, claiming that when Shaw 
testified he did not know Ferrie or Oswald, he had lied. It took . 
another two years of legal fighting before a federal court, on June 
7, 1971, finally issued a permanent injunction against Garrison 
from prosecuting Shaw, on the grounds that the charges had been 

‘The conspiracy critics working with Garrison made copies of the Za- 
pruder film, and bootleg versions soon flooded the “research” community. 

* ’During 1968, attorney general Ramsey Clark, one of the few federal 
officials who openly criticized Garrison’s investigation and tactics, had con- 
vened a panel of forensic pathologists to review the medical evidence to off- 
set Garrison’s complaint that he was not able to obtain the autopsy X rays 
and photographs. The Clark Panel, as it was known, confirmed the medical 
conclusions of the Warren Commission, but its findings were largely lost in 
the coverage of the events in New Orleans. 

* * *A juror later said they would have returned in twenty minutes, but 
several of them had to go to the bathroom. 
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